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by Fran Marsh 


66 pushed (President Reagan) up to the right 

I rear (of the car). I ran my hands over his 

body looking for some kind of wound. He 

claimed that I had hurt his ribs in landing on top of 

him, so I told the driver to head to the White House, 
the safest place. 

“Shortly after that, I would say in a space of 10 
or 15 seconds, he started coughing up a little blood. 
It was bright red, and I knew from my training that 
this was oxygenated blood—this is blood coming 
out of the lung. 

“This occurred just as the limousine was in the 
tunnel beneath Dupont Circle. As soon as I saw the 
blood, indicating a wound in the lung, I told the 
driver to head for George Washington.... F 

Secret Service agent Jerry Parr 
before a Senate subcommittee, April 2 


W: tend to remember where we were when a 
calamity strikes—when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, when Kennedy was shot. This time was no 
different. Someone burst into a conference room to 
interrupt the speaker: ‘‘I have some bad news. The 
President’s been shot. He’s been taken to George 
Washington University Hospital.” 

At that instant, shortly after 3:15 p.m. on a rainy 
afternoon in Washington, the university became a 
key link in a chain of events that would end on an- 
other rainy morning 12 days later. What came in be- 
tween is the story of how the institution marshaled 
its considerable resources to meet the demands 
made on it. 


ll the hospital entrances, save the Harry F. 

Duncan Pavilion on 23rd Street, had been seal- 
ed. It took some minutes to be cleared past two stur- 
dy women in white lab coats who checked each per- 
son’s staff card. Past the lobby barricades was a 
further check by a Secret Service agent. Hospital 
security and Secret Service roamed the corridors. In 
2500 North, the hospital’s executive offices, were 
more Secret Service agents, D.C. police, GW securi- 
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Michael Evans/White House 


President and Mrs. Reagan stroll down hospital 
corridor shortly after noon April 3. 


ty and hospital administration and support staff. 
They walked about with blank expressions. What 
had happened simply hadn’t sunk in yet. In a corner 
office the decision was being made, in coordination 
with the White House, that Dr. Dennis O’Leary, as 
the physician in charge of the clinical area of the 
hospital, would be medical spokesman. 


M out on Washington Circle, the first 
of hundreds of reporters, photographers and 
camera crews congregated. It continued to rain, 
hard at times. 

To maintain security, and in keeping with regular 
medical center policy, media were not permitted in 


the hospital building. GW hospital administration 
puts patient care first, and there was concern that 
patients would be inconvenienced. The hospital was 
90 percent full that day, as it has been for months. 
Though some may have been inconvenienced by the 
president’s stay, hospital staff worked to minimize 
displacement. 


oy was in the George Washington University 
Hospital as a post-operative patient on the 
day President Reagan and the other men were 
brought in. Praise has been publicly extended to the 
staff that so excellently attended them, particularly 
under the difficult situation. However, I have not 
read of public commendation for the fine work of 
the rest of the hospital staff members who had to at- 
tend to all the rest of the patients in the hospital 
under the strained conditions that naturally 
ensued... 

“If the care I was given on our floor was typical, 
and I believe it was, the hospital personnel were re- 
assuring to patients and remained as efficient and 
pleasant as they had been before, even apologizing 
for inconveniences, such as dinner served late, bar- 
ring of visitors, etc., the first two days of the chaotic 
event...” 

Zelda H. Kosh, 
Washington 


hortly after 5 p.m., a throng of several hundred 

reporters poured through the door of the Gill 
Lecture Hall, a large teaching auditorium on the 
ground floor of Ross Hall. At 5:10 p.m. presiden- 
tial assistant Lyn Nofziger, standing in for the 
wounded Jim Brady, gave the press the first bits of 
information—that President Reagan was still in 
surgery, but that his condition was stable, and that 
Brady had suffered a serious head wound. Shortly 
after 6 p.m., the president still in surgery, Nofziger 
returned to announce the medical briefing to take 
place within an hour and a half. 
Continued on next page 
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Continued from page 1 


As everyone dug into a GW-provided supper, 
rumors flew around the room—that the President 
had undergone open heart surgery, that Brady had 
died. The same rumors were sending phones in the 
Medical Public Relations Office ringing off the 
hook. Associate Director of Medical PR Irene 
Haske and her staff scrambled to keep up with 
logistics, answer questions, quash rumors (that the 
president had had a heart attack or had broken his 
wrist) and coordinate information with the White 
House. 

The atmosphere in the auditorium was electrified 
as Nofziger, followed by Dr. O’Leary and Sheila 
Patton, Mrs. Reagan’s press secretary, filed in for 
the 7:30 p.m. briefing. 

What began shortly afterwards was the press 
briefing televised live to the nation in which 
O’ Leary, taking care to spell or explain medical ter- 
minology, patiently and methodically tamed the 
press and reassured a nation that things were, in- 
deed, not as bad as they seemed—that the president 
would be all right. 

At one point, when he sought to demonstrate on 
himself the path of the bullet that had hit President 
Reagan, all in the room lurched forward with one 
motion for better camera angles, a closer view. 

‘Could you move over here?’’ someone asked, 
and O’Leary stepped a little to the side of the 
podium. A hundred camera shutters rustled to 
record thousands of page-one photos. 

The questions flew in rapid succession, probing, 
trying to catch a nuance, an inconsistency. But 
O’Leary remained positive, up-beat, confident. 

‘How narrowly did the President escape mortal 
injury?” 

Answer: ‘‘That’s a hard question to answer. As I 
stated, he was never in any serious danger. The 
bullet was really not very close to any vital struc- 
ture.” 

“How far is not so close. How far from the 
heart?” 

And on, and on. 


O: the seventh floor of Ross Hall, the medical 
public relations staff answering the phones 
knew O’Leary had done his job well immediately 
after the session went off the air. The calls started. 
“I just want to thank your wonderful Dr. 
O’Leary,’’ they began, over and over again. That 
night did not end; it slowly evolved into the next 


day. 


y mid-week, a VIP hospital entrance was estab- 

lished at a side door on Eye Street. It was here 
we saw Mrs. Reagan arrive to pay daily visits to the 
president. The discovery that this door was being 
used sent the press, who had been encamped in the 
middle of Washington Circle, scrambling around to 
the other side of the hospital with cables, cameras, 
beach umbrellas and vans for a vantage point on 
Eye Street. 

After a few hours of jockeying for position, the 
networks settled into small squares of sidewalk. 
They defined the perimeters of their territory by 
cables punctuated with light stands and camera tri- 


pods. Here they passed the time between glimpses 
of presidential aides, senators and the Reagan fami- 
ly by reading, eating and trying to sleep. 

The press was with us 24 hours a day for almost 
the entire 12 days. 


“Can we park here? We need to get on the roof of 


Ross Hall to put up a microwave antenna. Can we 
put a camper on lot 11?’’ The university—adminis- 
trators, electricians, plumbers, carpenters, security 
officers—fought to keep up with the unusual re- 
quests and keep things running smoothly. 

GW people, most lost in their own thoughts and 
more accustomed to the notables than not, thread- 
ed their ways to and from home and class and the 
Foggy Bottom Metrorail as network correspon- 
dents did live remote broadcasts ‘‘from George 
Washington University Hospital’’ for the nightly 


news. 
That side hospital door on Eye Street had effec- 
tively become 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Presidential assistants, Lyn Nofziger, Reagan’s 
chief political adviser, Edwin Meese III, counselor 


B: mid-week, too, the media were ravenous for 
more information. Medical Center Adminis- 
trator Michael Barch briefed them on hospital pro- 
cedures. On Friday, in cooperation with the White 
House, the entire medical team, with Dr. O’Leary 
moderating, met the press. For two-and-a-half 
hours, physicians took reporters on a Ben Casey- 
like odyssey featuring every bit of medical informa- 
tion about our three patients. The media, surfeited, 
quieted down for the weekend. 


W: all know now there was a happy ending. We 
had a crack medical team, a super spokesman 
and hundreds of university staff who swung into ac- 
tion in the crisis. 

Secret Service agent Timothy McCarthy returned 
home and to a vacation in Mexico. President Rea- 
gan has resumed his schedule in the White House. 
And Press Secretary Jim Brady continues a recov- 
ery nothing short of miraculous. [L] 


to the president, and James Baker III, White 
House chief of staff, rush into hospital. 


by Larry Marscheck 
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It took less than a minute after Dr. 


© 
Vo C Dennis S. O’Leary finished 


his nationally televised 


press conference on the surgery that 
From removed the bullet from 
President Reagan’s lung 

G\ N and on the conditions of Press Sec- 


retary James Brady and Secret Ser- 

vice agent Timothy McCarthy for 
the GW Medical Public Relations Office phone 
panel to light up. 

“Please tell your Dr. O’Leary that he was really 
great,” said a man from Louisiana. 

“I can’t tell you how good it was to finally get a 
straightforward and honest report about the presi- 
dent’s condition. Please thank Dr. O’Leary for me. 
If I can, I’d like to tell him myself,’’ offered a 
woman from Evanston, Ill. 

Another man, from Middleburg, Pa., asked, 
“Where can I send a get well card to the president 
and—oh, yes—a thank you note to Dr. O’Leary?”’ 
After getting an answer, the man wondered aloud 
over the phone, ‘‘Has he (O’Leary) ever done this 
spokesman kind of thing before?” 


"Si an How Dennis O'Leary Came to be 
Medic 


Todd Hawley 
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After conflicting reports and agonizing confu- 
sion in the hours after the attempt on President 
Reagan’s life, the calming presence of young, ar- 
ticulate and self-assured Dennis O’ Leary convinced 
millions of shell-shocked Americans that, indeed, 
the president was all right. 

“The president is in the recovery room,” 
O’Leary announced at 7:30 p.m. EST. ‘‘He is in 
stable condition and he is awake. He was at no time 
in any serious danger.”’ 
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As George Washington University’s dean for 
clinical affairs, O’Leary serves as the bridge bet- 
ween concerns of attending physicians, nurses, 
house officers and patients at the medical center, 
which includes the 512-bed hospital. It is a position 
of enormous responsibility and pressure, but one 
the cool-headed, 43-year-old physician handles with 
aplomb. He proved that publicly when President 
Reagan arrived with a bullet in his lung. 

“In any ‘normal’ emergency involving patient 
care—and we have many here everyday—it would 
be my job to be the hospital’s spokesman,”’ he told 
GWTimes, ‘‘This emergency was different only in 
the sense that it involved the president of the United 
States, a fact that called for special considerations. 
It was our original intent to defer to the White 
House responsibility for what level of detail would 
be released and who would release it, but we ended 
up working together in making these determina- 
tions.” 


Lyn Nofziger tells reporters Reagan is out of 
Surgery; a briefing is set for 7:30 p.m. 
Be a eee 
Approximately three hours after Reagan entered 
the hospital, the first of two meetings with White 
House officials and GW Medical Center staff were 
held. In a small office in 2500 North, the hospital’s 
executive suite, the clinical dean, along with Philip 
S. Birnbaum, GW dean for administrative affairs, 
met with presidential counselor Edwin Meese III, 
White House Chief of Staff James Baker III and 
Deputy Chief of Staff Michael Deaver to discuss the 
Situation while Reagan was still in surgery. In addi- 
tion to clinical and logistical matters, criteria for a 
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medical spokesman were set. 

«The consensus,” O’Leary said, ‘‘was that the 
person had to be a doctor somewhat removed from 
the actual surgeries, someone able to provide medi- 
cal details in lay terms, and someone who would be 
credible to the American public.” 

The specific medical spokesman wasn’t deter- 
mined at that meeting, but at the 6:45 briefing held 
in O’Leary’s office, which by then also included 
presidential assistant Lyn Nofziger; Dr. Joseph M. 
Giordano, head of the trauma team; Dr. Sol Edel- 
stein, emergency room chief; Dr. Benjamin L. 
Aaron, the president’s surgeon; Dr. Stephen D. 
Pett, thoracic surgeon; Dr. Neofytos T. Tsangaris, 
McCarthy’s surgeon; Reagan friend Sen. Paul Lax- 
alt (R-Utah); and Dr. Daniel Ruge, the president’s 
personal physician. (Brady’s surgeon, Dr. Arthur I. 
Kobrine, was still in the operating room.) 

The issue as to who would be spokesman fell bet- 
ween Ruge and O’ Leary. ‘‘Dan settled that quickly 


The four GW surgeons, with Dr. O’Leary 
moderating, provided detailed medical 
information April 3. 


by saying I should do it,” O’ Leary said. 

With less than an hour till the press conference, 
O’ Leary needed facts. Describing the atmosphere in 
his office as ‘‘electric,’” O’Leary said the meeting 
was ‘‘well organized, but there were multiple people 
asking and answering questions. Lots of informa- 
tion was made available. 

“It wasn’t confusing, but I was trying to assimi- 
late as much as I could. Only two of us were going to 
the press conference (the other was Nofziger) and 
only one of us was going to talk medicine, so I had 
to gather the best information I could. 

“<I didn’t expect the information would be per- 
fect—Reagan and McCarthy had just come out of 
surgery and Brady was still there—but it was accur- 
ate enough so that what was represented to the 
public was valid.” 

Normal hospital policy is to withhold all informa- 
tion on a patient. ‘‘But in this instance,” O’ Leary 
explained, ‘‘the public, of course, had a right to 
know a certain level of information. My reason for 
providing more detail than probably had ever been 
provided on a patient at GW before was to ‘cut the 
press off at the pass’ relative to speculation. There 
was still going to be a lot of speculation, but the 
more precise information we could give them (the 
media), the less we felt they’d have a chance to 
make something fairly insignificant into something 
catastrophic.” 

But he did have his reservations about the tactic. 
The more detail provided in such a briefing, especi- 
ally one so soon after delicate surgery, the greater 
the risk of having some errors of fact. ‘‘I gleaned 
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certain information that wasn’t precise; some infor- 
mation provided me was incorrect because they 
(surgeons, the White House and medical staff) 
didn’t know,”” O’Leary said. And some of the in- 
formation just wasn’t known at the time, such as 
the FBI discovery later in the week that explosive 
“Devastator” bullets had been used in the 
shooting. 

Overall, O’Leary’s ‘‘tell ’em everything” tactic 
and antidramatic style proved more than effective. 
He calmed the fears of millions and became a media 
star in the process. There was no need, he said, to 
embellish the facts. ‘‘There was plenty of drama by 
itself without my adding to it.” 


O ’Leary, born in Missouri and reared in Kansas, 
received a bachelor’s degree in social relations 
from Harvard in 1960 and his MD from Cornell in 
1964. He interned at the University of Minnesota 
Hospital in Minneapolis, completed his residency at 
Strong Memorial in New York and directed the co- 
agulation research laboratory at Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research from 1968-71. He joined GW 
as an assistant professor of medicine and pathology 
in 1971, moving up to his present position in 1977. 

A specialist in both internal medicine and hema- 
tology—he directed GW’s coagulation laboratory 
for three years—O’ Leary has concentrated more on 
the administrative and public policy aspects of 
medicine in recent years. He studied health systems 
management at Harvard Business School six years 
ago. 
His job through all of this, he said, was ‘‘to be 
objective and clinically honest, but, within those 
bounds, to be reassuring.’’ He had the experience 
necessary to be an effective spokesman—and not 
just because of his high school debate background, 
his father’s work as a journalist and his daily per- 
sonal dealings with people. Because GW is centrally 
located in the nation’s capital, it has often been a 
focus for crises. Its medical resources were utilized 
following the Hanafi Muslim takeover of the Dis- 
trict Building in 1972, the more recent anti-Shah 
demonstrations and its ‘‘everyday emergencies.” 
O’ Leary has and continues to oversee it all. 

“A lot of people didn’t know this, but when the 
president arrived in the ER, there was a resuscita- 
tion in progress. A lady who collapsed out on the 
street had a potential fatal heart rhythm distur- 
bance. She was brought in essentially heart dead, 
but was revived,” O’Leary said. ‘‘She actually 
walked out of the hospital before the president. 
And that’s the routine pace down there (in the 
ER).”’ 

Adding to the tension of Reagan’s 12-day stay 
was the condition of Dr. Margaret Rose O’ Leary, 
the dean’s wife and resident in internal medicine at 
the hospital, who was “‘very pregnant’’ and expec- 
ting any day. ‘‘Please don’t have it now,’’ O’Leary 
remembers telling her that Monday night. ‘‘I really 
couldn’t handle that.” 

Almost two weeks after Reagan was discharged, 
at 4:24 a.m. on April 25, Mrs. O’Leary had her 
baby, a 7-pound-4'-ounce girl also named Marga- 
ret Rose. ‘“‘My wife was happy she didn’t deliver 
during one of those very active media periods,” the 
dean said. ‘‘It actually was a nice, quiet night. I 
hadn’t gotten a lot of sleep, but it all worked out. 
The baby’s fine.” LJ 
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by Diane H. Rush 


White House Deputy Press Secretary 
Th Larry Speakes said it was ‘‘noth- 
ing short of a miracle.’” GW Med- 


ð ical Center Administra- 
Scri t tor Michael Barch said 
p ‘it couldn’t have gone 

any better.” GW trauma team 

That leader Dr. Joseph Giordano 
said ‘‘it was magnificent.” All 

three were referring to 
Saved the routine but razor- 
sharp response of George 

R 9 Washington Uni- 


S versity Medi- 
cal Center 


& personnel to perhaps the most 
Life spotlighted emergency in the hos- 
pital’s history. On March 30, when 


President Reagan, Press Secretary James Brady and 
a Secret Service agent arrived at the Watson W. 
Wise Emergency Pavilion, a finely tuned, well- 
choreographed plan with separate scripts for each 
player unfolded with split-second timing, resulting 
in life-saving actions for all three wounded men. 

“If we’d written a script for a disaster, it couldn’t 
have gone any better,” Barch said at a press confer- 
ence that day, and in many ways, a script was exact- 
ly what saved the day. 

Five years ago Dr. Giordano, an associate profes- 
sor of surgery, established a special trauma team at 
GW, and although Giordano calls his script ‘‘proto- 
col,” it accomplishes the same results. Team mem- 
bers—usually three physicians, two nurses and an 
anesthesiologist—follow a written plan directing 
their every move. Giordano says the team’s strict 
protocol saves precious time—the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

There were three trauma teams at work that cha- 
otic day—a team is called in anytime the life of an 
individual is threatened—one for each wounded 
man. Although the procedure was routine, usually 
one team is called to the emergency room twice a 
week. Three teams in one day were exceptional. 
“*Since we had three victims, we had to mobilize 
more team members, but they all functioned ac- 
cording to protocol,’’ says Giordano. 

The hospital did not go into disaster plan status, 
as it does when 10 or more critically injured patients 
arrive at one time, but extra precautions were taken, 
according to Barch. ‘‘We handled it /ike we would a 
disaster because the influx of people, even though 
they were not patients, had a potential of being dis- 
ruptive. 

“For example,” he continued, ‘‘we totally shut 
down the hospital to people without appropriate 
identification. If we’d been casual about it, we 
would have been inundated with press, onlookers 
and curiosity seekers. History tells us that. That’s 
just what occurred when (former Alabama) Gover- 
nor Wallace went to Holy Cross and President Ken- 
nedy went to Parkman in Dallas. That kind of situa- 
tion can become very disruptive not only to the 
emergency room, but to patient care in the hospital 
as well. 

“‘We also had a stricter-than-usual visitation 
policy the first two days, and we instituted a 
visitor’s pass policy to keep track of all non-medical 
center employees coming in and leaving. That was 
really the only change in normal policy that stayed 
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in place throughout Reagan’s entire stay.” 

Barch says the hospital proved its capacity to 
handle the situation successfully. Even in the face of 
90 percent occupancy and several bomb threats dur- 
ing the first two days, he described the care provid- 


] 


ed as ‘‘fairly routine.” [] 


Postscript: President Reagan personally thanked 
members of the GW shock-trauma team when he 
returned to the hospital June 2 to visit the recupera- 
ting James Brady: Dr. Giordano; Dr. Benjamin 
Aaron, Reagan’s primary surgeon; Drs. Wesley 
Price, Bradley Bennett, William O’Neill and 
Gregory Hornig, surgical residents; Dr. Joyce 
Mitchell, ER attending physician; Dr. George Mor- 
ales, professor of anesthesiology; Dr. May Lin 
Chin, resident anesthesiologist; Robert Roubik, 
chief nurse anesthesiologist; Kathleen Paul and 
Wendy Koenig, ER nurses; John Stadnyk, chief 
respiratory therapist; Cynthia Heinz and David 
Smith, ER technicians; and Pamela Solow and J.C. 
Spriggs, x-ray technicians. 


Drs. Giordano, Aaron, Kobrine and Tsangaris 


Emergency Procedures Assured Razor-Sharp 
Response During Crisis 


Medical Center Administrator Michael Barch 
briefs reporters on GW’s emergency plans. 


S A surgeon’s life can be characterized by his 


eons training and 
the execu- 


tion of what he has learned. By 

orm the very nature 

of his profes- 

sion, he must be dedicated and— 
Unde most important—be 
prepared to apply 

his knowledge and skill in any emergency. 
George Wash- 


ington University Medical Center surgeons called 
on following the assassination attempt on President 
Reagan have uncommon backgrounds, even for 
surgeons. 


Joseph M. Giordano 

The head of the trauma team responsible for 
keeping the president alive during those first 
moments in the hospital, Dr. Joseph Giordano is 


professor of surgery and director of the GW Medi- 
cal Center’s Clinical Vascular Laboratory. He re- 
ceived his medical training at Philadelphia’s Jeffer- 
son Medical College (MD ’67) and had his residency 
at GW before entering the military service in 
1973—at the same time holding the position of as- 
sistant clinical professor of surgery at GW. In addi- 
tion to his duties at GW, Giordano is consultant in 
vascular surgery at Veterans Hospital in Washing- 
ton. He also has worked as a general practitioner in 
Haiti and as a surgical resident in Honduras, the lat- 
ter with CARE-MEDICO. Giordano is married and 
has a 5-year-old son, Christopher. 


Benjamin L. Aaron 

Dr. Benjamin Aaron removed the flattened, 
dime-shaped bullet from President Reagan’s lung. 
Aaron, who recently celebrated his 48th birthday, is 
a native of Jefferson City, Mo., and received his 
medical training at the University of Texas (MD 
’58). Like Giordano, Aaron is a veteran, having 


served the U.S. Naval Hospitals in Oakland, Calif., 
and New York. He is currently associate professor 
of surgery at GW and head of the medical center’s 
section on cardiovascular and thoracic surgery. 
Aaron is past governor of the American College of 
Chest Surgeons and, like Giordano, has served 
Overseas—in Guam as chief of the naval hospital. 
Aaron is married and the father of four daughters. 


Arthur I. Kobrine 

Perhaps the most difficult task resulting from the 
assassination attempt on the president was in aiding 
White House Press Secretary James Brady, who 
was shot in the head. A native of Chicago, Dr. Ar- 
thur Kobrine, 37, received his medical training at 
Northwestern University (MD ’58) and his doctor- 
ate in physiology at GW in 1979. He left the Army 
Medical Corps in 1975 as a major. Kobrine, cur- 
rently professor of neurological surgery, holds 
honorary membership in the British Brain Research 


Association and the European Brain and Behavior 
Society. He is married and has two children. 


Neofytos T. Tsangaris 

One of the heroes of the assassination attempt 
was Secret Service agent Timothy McCarthy, who 
caught one of the bullets in the abdomen. Perform- 
ing surgery on McCarthy was GW Professor of Sur- 
gery Neofytos T. Tsangaris. Dr. Tsangaris is cur- 
rently acting chairman of the GW Department of 
Surgery and received his medical training here from 
1952-56. A native of Tarpon Springs, Fla., he serv- 
ed in the U.S. Naval Reserve Medical Corps from 
1957-63, but has spent most of his professional 
career in the Washington area where he is a council 
member of the Washington Academy of Surgery. 
He was made a diplomate of the American Board of 
Surgery in 1964. Married and the father of four, 
Tsangaris celebrated his 50th birthday in Decem- 
ber. O 


by Libby Hoffman 
It was vintage 
American 


3 
Hatchet journalism. 
Less than 20 hours after President Reagan 
Coverage =." 
outside the 


è Washington Hilton, the 
k student staff of the GW 
9 Hatchet had rallied to 


produce a 


special 

issue of 
their paper that was already being eagerly read on 
campus. 

It started on Monday, normally the most 
relaxed day of the week for the Hatchet staff, who 
Publish an edition each Monday and Thursday 
through the school year. That morning’s Hatchet 
was distributed on campus; the staff of the Thurs- 
day edition wouldn’t really start gearing up till that 
evening. A cold, rainy, gray, slow Monday.... 


Hatchet staff members: back row, left to right, 
Jean Alvino, Chris Morales, Larry Levine, Mike 
Mortiere, Greg Robb, Chris Smith, Terri 
Sorensen, Pat Gilbert, Margie Chapin; front row, 


«I was in class when the shooting occurred,” says 
Chuck Dervarics, Hatchet editor-in-chief. ‘‘After 
class I heard that someone had tried to shoot the 
president, but it wasn’t until after the next class that 
I learned that Reagan had been hit and was in GW 
Hospital.” 

Dervarics didn’t get to the Hatchet’s Marvin 
Center offices until 5 p.m., but the paper’s staff had 
things well under control without the guidance of 
their editor. ‘‘It’s amazing what a news instinct peo- 
ple have here,” says Dervarics. ‘‘By the time I got to 
the office, I found out that four reporters and sev- 
eral photographers who spent the afternoon getting 
information and pictures outside the hospital, were 
at Ross Hall. Someone else was at the Journalism 
Department office monitoring the UPI wire.” 

The scene at Gill Lecture Hall, where the press 
was to be briefed, was hectic, to say the least. 
Physical Plant Department workers were installing 
electrical hook-ups and removing seats to accom- 
modate the press corps. GW security guards were 
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Todd Hawley, Linda Lichter, Will Dunham, 
Chuck Dervarics, Welmoed Bouhuys, Darlene 
Siska and Brett Berri. Not pictured are Tom 
Precious, Mark Wolff and Rich Zahradnik. 


attempting to secure the building. Medical students 
wandered about while the number of reporters re- 
presenting media all over the world continued to 
grow. 

Reporter Rich Zahradnik took up the task of co- 
ordinating the Hatchet staffers at Ross Hall and re- 
laying information to the Hatchet office. He had a 
great advantage in this respect, Dervarics explains. 
“There aren’t any pay phones in Ross Hall, but 
there are in-house GW phones. While all the outside 
reporters were scrambling to find phones to call 
their stories in to their editors, Rich could simply 
pick up a house phone to me. We could sit over in 
the Marvin Center at our VDTs (video display ter- 
minals, the Hatchet’s typewriter/composers) and 
get constant updates from Rich.” 

Hatchet staffers continued to gather in the Mar- 
vin Center offices throughout the late afternoon, 
and sentiment to put out a special issue grew 
(‘mostly from students who hadn’t put out a 
special issue before,’’ says Dervarics wryly). Der- 
varics and Managing Editor Will Dunham began to 
draw up a preliminary list of story topics: a histori- 
cal piece on previous assassination attempts, a 
straight chronology of the shooting, a student reac- 
tion story based on random calls, and the informa- 
tion from the Ross Hall briefing. Nevertheless, they 
decided to wait until Zahradnik reported back after 
the 7 p.m. medical briefing before deciding to go 
with the special issue. 

“The more I talked to Rich over at Ross Hall, the 
more I realized it really was a GW effort, that the 
whole university was rallying to help,” says Der- 
varics. With the realization that this was both a big 
story and a decidedly local GW story, the editors 
decided to try to get a special issue out that night. At 
that point, says Dervarics, ‘We sent out for a lot of 
food and dug in for the evening.”’ 

The Hatchet’s location on the fourth floor of the 
Marvin Center, which houses numerous other stu- 
dent activities and organizations, proved to be par- 
ticularly fortuitous that night. Students from other 
offices began to drift into the Hatchet office to 
watch TV, providing a network of contacts for stu- 
dent-angle stories. Hatchet staffers wanted to write 
about medical and allied health students who had 
been in the hospital at the time the president was 
brought in, as well as any injured students who 
might have been in the emergency room. ‘Someone 
knew someone who had a friend who had been in 
the emergency room, someone else’s father was a 
physician there, someone else had a friend who 
worked in the hospital,’’ Dervarics says. “All the 
extra people on the floor made it easy to contact the 
students we needed to find.” The result: an issue 
that covered the event well and really brought 
the news home to GW. 

At about 10 p.m. a weary student crew returned 
from Ross Hall to begin transforming notes into 
stories and film into photographs. Stories requiring 
library research and telephone interviews were fin- 
ished, and there was actually no hurry in getting the 
rest written. ‘‘I didn’t want to send the newspaper 
to the printer ‘oo early because something new 
could have broken,’’ Dervarics points out. ‘‘So I 
told the Ross Hall reporters to take their time and 
write good stories.” Meanwhile, to guard against 
isolation from new developments—as well as to 
Continued on next page 
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keep themselves awake—the staff kept the TV and 
radio going all night. 

Most of the paper was ready to go around 5 a.m.; 
the final story came through about 6. Thirteen 
students stayed till the bitter end, keeping each 
other company and providing the Hatchet special 


issue with more proofreaders than probably any 
other issue. From there it left their hands for the 
printer in Virginia, who also distributes the paper. 

By 9 a.m. Tuesday morning, the paper was in the 
Marvin Center, the dorms, the libraries: ‘‘Special 
Edition: Reagan Shot by Assassin...” LJ 


From the Past: 
Another VIP 
Patient 


‘The Columbian College (soon to be GWU) Hos- 
pital had one distinguished civilian as an emergency 
patient. GW President George W. Samson wrote 
that one day as Mrs. Lincoln was riding down Four- 
teenth Street from Soldier’s Home, where the Sum- 
mer White House was located, the horses of her car- 


riage bolted and started to dash down the hill just as 
they passed the college entrance. The (U.S.) presi- 
dent’s wife, in jumping from the carriage, fell and 
was taken into Columbian College Hospital where 
she was cared for by Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomroy, who 
had lost both husband and son in the war and was 
working as a nurse. Whenever thereafter there was 
an illness in the Lincoln family, the services of Mrs. 
Pomroy were always sought.” 


Excerpt from Elmer Louis Kayser’s Bricks Without 
Straw: The Evolution of George Washington 
University. (J 


A Presidential 
Thank You 


President Reagan issued the following written state- 
ment at the White House following his 12-day stay 
at the GW Medical Center: 


“As my stay at the George Washington University 
Hospital reaches its end, I want to express my deep 
and heartfelt appreciation to all who have con- 
tributed to my care. The entire staff at the hospital 
contributed to my comfort and recovery and I will 
always remember their special efforts on my behalf. 
“I look forward, of course, to returning to the 
White House. And I return with a new respect for 
the men and women who serve in the medical pro- 
fession and with tremendous gratitude for their 
dedication, professionalism and genuine concern 
for their fellow man. They represent the best of 
America and I am proud to know them....’’ O 
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Across the street from the hospital hung a get well 
message. 
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Todd Hawley 


Michael Evans/White House 


GW Medical Center staff applauds president 
upon his release from the hospital. 


Bill Fitz-patrick/White House 


Reagan accepts get eT card from staff. It’s also 

addressed to Press Secretary James Brady, Secret 
Service agent Timothy McCarthy and D.C. Police 
officer Thomas Delahanty. 
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During the 12 days of President Reagan’s 
An hospitalization, the GW Medical Cen- 
ter Mailroom received nearly 10, 000. 

cards, letters and packages directed to 
Almos Be president and the 
ee involved in 

En xe assassination attempt. Ac- 


SS or to Mail 

Service Foreman 

tre Mercer, CSS White House messenger 
am n up the mail 
am < daily during 
tre two weeks. Mercer says mail is 
still pouring in for the hospitalized 
James Brady at a rate of 200 to 300 


M il letters a day. Here is a sampling 


of the correspondence: 
—From Ray Papp of Kenner, La.: ‘‘Congratula- 
tions! You must indeed have unusually capable doc- 
under such 


tors, nurses and staff members who, 
duress, gave marvelous medical care to Pres- 
ident Reagan, Press Secretary James Brady 


and Secret Service agent Timothy McCarthy. God 
bless all of you. I’m just an American.” 

—‘‘I bet if you eat a lot of jelly beans, some of 
your pain will go away.” 

—From E.A. Hamm in Annandale, Va.: ‘‘This is 
a vote of thanks to Dr. O’Leary for his reports on 
the president’s condition at George Washington 
University Hospital. To a lay person, the ter- 
minology and descriptions which Dr. O’Leary used 
were completely understandable and reassuring. 
His manner in giving answers to questions which 
bombarded him from members of the press was 
calm and patient. Also his explicit reports on Mr. 
Brady’s condition were most welcome and appre- 
ciated.”’ 

—From a child named Matthew: 
Mr. President.” 


“I love you, 


GW Welcomes Reagan... Again 


With the Joffrey II Dancers Washington debut 
May 18 and GW’s Lisner Auditorium as the 
setting, President Reagan made his second trip to 
the university in two months to watch, with 
hundreds of others in attendance, his son Ronald 
Reagan Jr. dance. ‘‘This is only my second trip to 
George Washington University,’’ said the 


Photos by Jack Kightlinger/White House 


president as he and Mrs. Reagan greeted Ron Jr., 
above left, and the other dancers backstage, ‘‘and 
I enjoyed this one so much more.’’ During 
intermission, GW President Lloyd H. Elliott, far 
right, welcomed President and Mrs. Reagan to the 
university. In the background is daughter-in-law 
Doria. 
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George Washington in Focus 
At Alumni Reunion Weekend 


“The place has changed—my, how it’s 
changed. But the people are as friendly as 
they were when I was here, and that’s a 
good sign.” 

Voicing the sentiments of many alumni 
who returned to their alma mater May 
15-17 for Alumni Reunion Weekend 1981, 
Delores L. De Mesa, MA ’56, said she also 
was ‘‘overwhelmed’’ by the variety of 
things to see and do. With ‘‘George Wash- 
ington University in Focus’’ as the week- 
end’s theme, there were faculty- and staff- 
led seminars, tours of Washington and the 
GW campus, student theatrical, musical 
and dance performances, an art exhibit 
and opportunities to reminisce with class- 
mates and to meet members of other 
Classes. 


William P. Smith Jr., BA ’52, MBA ’62, 
MAE ’7], GW vice president for student 
and alumni affairs, congratulates Walter 
E. Barton, LLB ’14, the oldest graduate 
attending the reunion. Cited for traveling 
the greatest distance to GW were Delores 
L. De Mesa, MA ’56, and Pablo M. 
Silva, LLB ’24, both from Manila. 


In addition to a special reception and 
luncheon for members of the class of 1931 
and earlier classes on Friday, alumni gath- 
ered for a barbeque in the University Yard 
and a dinner-dance on Saturday, and an 
ecumenical service and a brunch following 
on Sunday. 

Highlighting the weekend’s activities 
was Elmer Louis Kayser, BA 17, MA 718, 
LLD ’48, dean emeritus and university 
historian, whose anecdotes on days past, 
related at both the 50-year luncheon and 
the Sunday brunch, drew much applause. 
“I wouldn’t have missed this reunion 
—and Elmer Kayser—for the world,” re- 
marked Mary Murray Kochka, BA ’18, 
MAE °31, a classmate of the dean. Others 
agreed. 


Mary Murray Kochka receives name 
tag as her sister Margaret Murray, 
BA 730, MAE ’43, looks on. 


Jo and Henry J. Gagnon Jr., BS ’51, dance to the music 
of the Tiny Meeker Group Saturday night. 


University Historian Elmer Louis Kayser 
reminisced about commencements past. 


Reminiscing about their roles during the 
60s were David S. Fishback, BA ’69 
(left), former president of the student 
organization SERVE, and Vice President 
Smith (center). At right is Fishback’s 
wife, the former Barbara Lewell, BA 
TMS. 


Bucky Roman, BSEE ’81, and Gail 
Arnold, BA ’80, enjoy Friday night’s 
“Champagne Tour of Washington. 23 


Dean Kayser greets Sunday brunch 
attendees. 


Alumni help themselves to a sumptuous 
Sunday meal. 
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